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torpedo station at Newport. Here, on December
23, 1872, my son, George Goodwin Dewey, was born.
The death of his mother occurred five days later,
and in the following February I was detached from
a station which was ever to have sad associations
for me.

While at Newport I had received my promotion
as commander, and now, in the spring of 1873,1 was
given the Narragansett again. She was in Panama
Bay, where I joined her, and with her I spent over
two years surveying the peninsula of Lower Cali-
fornia and the coast of Mexico as far as Cape Corn-
entes. The charts which we made are still in use.

We were in the Gulf of California when the news-
papers arrived with word of the Firginius affair.
Resentment against Spain was so strong in the
United States that war seemed inevitable. Going
into the wardroom, I found the officers sitting about
in various attitudes of despondency. Among them
was Ensign, now Rear-Admiral, Badger, who re-
members the conversation very well I asked them
why they were so blue. They said that there was
to be war with Spain and, marooned thousands of
miles from home, they would be entirely out of it.

"On the contrary, we shall be very much in it,"
I said. " If war with Spain is declared, the Narra-*
gansett will take Manila."

I had always been interested in the Philippine
Islands and had read whatever books I could findy been in the navy.
